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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man 


Agricultural Exhibitions in Maine--1863. 


We give below a list of a portion of the Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions to be held in this State dur- 
ing the coming autumn. Will the Secretaries of 
those Societies not given, please notify us of the 
time and place of their respective exhibition, that 
we may be able to give a full list for the State : 


Androscoggin Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
at Lewiston, Oct. 6th, 7th and 8th. 

Franklin, at Farmington, Sept. 30th and Oct. 1st. 

Kennebec, at Readfield, Oct. 14th and 15th. 

North Waldo, at Unity, Oct. 21st and 22d. 

Ea. Somerset, at Hartland, Sept. 15th, 16th and 17th. 
Exhibition of Field Crops at Hartland, third Saturday 
in November. 

Cumberland, at Portland, Oct. 14th. 

Waldo, at Belfast, Oct. Tth, 8th and 9th. 





State Agricultural Exhibitions in 1863. 


Amer. Inst. New York Academy Music Bept 
Intern’! Wheat Show Rochester, N. Y. = 


propriate times fur us to plow, and as our springs 
are short and rapid, and work always driving, 
we should equalize it as much as possible by 
plowing a good part of what we need to do, dur- 
ing the autumn. So speed the plow. 





Crop Statistics. 


The Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
for July is just received. We wish that we could 
receive this report earlier, as it is somewhat of an 
old thing before it reaches us. Still it contains 
much valuable and interesting matter. We con- 
dense and give a general summary of the condi- 
tion of the crops as compiled from the tables. 

Wheat and Barley.—These crops have been 
mostly secured in excellent condition. Local in- 
juries exist, but not to the usual extent. There 
is no doubt that these crops are the largest ever 
produced in the loyal States. 

Oats.—This crop was greatly endangered by 
the drought of May and June. But the rains 
came in season, generally, to cause good heads ; 
and although there was great injury in Minneso- 
ta, where the drought has continued, and an in- 





- jury of two-tenths in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
’ 10 New Jersey, yet the general average is but two- 
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Fall Preparation of Land. 


As the autumn has arrived, and the hurry and 
pressure of haying and grain harvest is casing 
away, it may be well to take into consideration 


the preparation of land with a view of abridging | 


the work of the coming spring, and putting the 
soilin a forward condition for next year’s crops. 
We shall not aim to be very systematic in our 


present suggestions, but rather to start the cur- | 
rent of thought in others and let them ‘govern | 


themselves accordingly,’’ as their desires and 
means of accomplishment may or will permit. 

1. Preserving what Fertility there is. Itisa 
custom with many to feed off the second crop of 
their mowing fields with cattle. This is called 
‘turning into the fall feed.’? Many believe that 
this practice does no damage to mowing fields— 
that the hay crop will be just as large during the 
next year as if the cattle had not fed it off—that 
it is the same in effect as cutting the ‘‘rowen,’’ or 
aftermath and carrying it into the barn. A lia- 
tle experience and observation will soon convince 
one that this is not in fact the case. If the cat- 
tle, in their mode of gathering the second crop, 
nipped no closer than the scythe, or tramped it 
no harder than the man who mows and gathers 
it in does, perhaps there would be little difference 
in the two, but the fact is, that cattle not only 
nip close and tramp hard, but they are generally 
allowed to follow it up until snow flies and eov- 
ers the ground up. By that time the soil is pret- 
ty well stripped of herbage, and has no clothing 
for winter, and buta little fund to start upon 
next spring. 

Now, if the grass had been suffered to grow 
after all the haying from it had been closed, there 
would be not only a good coating of grass to serve 
asa protective mulch to roots during the winter, 
but the heads or collars of the roots would be 
stored with fuod for the early nourishment of the 
starting blades of the coming season. We saw a 
striking proof of the benefits of this kind of mulch- 
ing of grass roots, on mowing lands last year, 
while walking over the farm of our friend J. W. 
Haines of Fort Fairfield, Aroostook County. The 
year previous, Mr. Haines had a forty-acre field 
stocked to clover, which he left unmowed at the 
usual haying period, fur the purpose of having it 
mature its seed and be harvested for the seed 
alone. Instead of the seed maturing, owing to 
some mysterious atmospheric agency, the seed 
all blighted and never matured at all. It was no 
use to cut it for seed, and tho ripened stalks were 
useless for hay,so Mr. W. let it alone. It will 
be remembered that the June of 1862 was very 
dry, especially in Aroostook Oounty. Notwith- 
standing the excessive drouth, we noticed in go- 
ing over the lots on the last of June, that the 
grass growiog on the unmowed clover lot was a 
third taller than that on the same field that had 
been mowed the previous year, and yet the soil 
was the same—equally acted upon as far as sun 
and weather were concerned. We attribute the 
difference to the good effects of the dead clover 
stalks that had acted as a mulch, protecting from 
the rigors of the weather during winter, and the 
drying effects of the drouth in summer. 

As like causes produce like effects, we advise 
to keep your cattle off your mowing lands in 
the fall, if you can get along without doing it, 
and let the fall growth act as a mulch. 

2. Preparation for next year’s crop. If we could 
plow and put into proper condition the land we 
intended to sow and plant in the spring all with- 
in one hour of the time of sowing, or planting, 
we would not meddle with it until then—for we 
should thus avoid all the exhausting influences of 
winds, and heats, and colds. But as this would 
be impossible, we must suffer the losses, more or 
less which may arise from such exposures and 
prepare them when best wecan. Experience has 
now pretty well demonstrated the wisdom of get- 
ting in our spring grains as early as we can stir 
the ground deep enough with the harrow to cover 
them. The same is true in regard to grass seed. 

To effect this, we must do our plowing and 
other preparations in the fall, and the farmer 
must consult his programne of arrangements 
so as to use his team and plows when they will 
least interfere with harvesting his autumnal crops. 
Some think that early fall plowing is better than 
later, for, although the surface will be longer ex- 
posed to the drying effects of the winds, and 
early depleting and exhaustive causes, they will 
bring a more succulent sod, which by its easier 
—— will be as much more available as 
Sagan ase « 
of the year, but th t Spgs ering alll times 

» Sut that is @ milder, moister and 
more equable climate than ours, and the exposures 
cannot therefore be fraught with much if any ex- 
hausting of the soil as it would be if under sim- 
ilar exposure in our climate, where we have the 
extremes of heat and cold, wet and dry. 

The spring and fall are therefore the most ap- 


tenths below an average crop. The general in- 
jury is but five-sixths of one per cent. 

Flax.—This product is generally satisfactory. 
Its reported condition is about the same as that 
of tobacco. 

Cotion.—This crop has not fared so well, it 
being injured by drought. The general injury 
amounts to two-tenths of an average crop,although 
it is double that in one State, and a little over it 
in Illinois.. But its present appearance is favor- 
able. 

Sorghum.—In Illinois and Iowa the sorghum 
}erop has suffered from that common enemy, 
drought. Its appearance in these States is two- 
| tenths below an average. But the general aver- 
,age is only one-tenth below a good crop. Its 
| great ability to endure drought gives assurance 
that it will recover from this, but its perfect ma- 
turity may be retarded. 

The Hay Crop.—In the northern States the 
timothy meadows are mown twice; in the west- 
ern, but once. The first cutting was a short crop, 
as seen from the June rcport. But the amount 
of clover hay is but one-tenth below an average, 
and the lately mown meadows have yielded well ; 
but much of the hay in the eastern States was 
injured from excess of rain. The amount of the 
hay crop is more favorable than reported last 
month, but its quality not so good. Hence it 
will still be advisable for farmers to secure as 
much corn fodder as they can. 

Grapes.—We see it stated that the rot has de- 
stroyed one-half the grapes in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati. Correspondents from other points report 
its condition as very favorable, and the general 
average in appearance is up to that of a good 
crop, and the injury but one-third of one-tenth of 
an average. : 

Apples.—This crop gives encouraging promise 
generally. It is but one-tenth below an average, 
but in some States it is much injured. In Maine, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, it is three-tenths 
below it; in Maryland, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Nebraska Territory, it is two- 
tenths below. In other States it is very promising. 

Peaches.—The general average is but one-tenth 
below. Altogether the present season may be 
placed in the lists as a ‘“‘good peach year.’’ 

Strawberries and Raspberries.—The inquiries in 
regard to these were made with a view of ascer- 
taining the extent of their general cultivation. 
It is gratifying to learn that these delicious small 
fruits are becoming appreciated everywhere. The 
average price of strawberries was fourteen cents 
per quart ; of raspberries, eleven cents. 

The Weather.—The ‘‘weather” in the July 
table presents quite a contrast with that in the 
June table. Then there was not a single ‘‘very 
wet” county, but now there are ninety-four. 
There were but sixteen ‘‘wet’’ then; now there 
are thirty-eight. Kansas had 5.91 inches of rain 
in June ; in July it had 2.31 inches. Minnesota 
still suffers from drought. It had but 0.27 inch- 
es in June, and in July but 0.63. 

The meteorology of these two months possesses 
a marked difference between the States east of 
the Alleghany mountains and those west. IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa and Ohio exhibit many ‘very 
dry’’ counties during July, whilst Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Vermont show many 
‘‘very wet,’’ and ‘‘favorable.’’ The full of rain, 
as indicated by measurement, sustains the returns 
of our farmer correspondents. But the general 
average of 5.02 inches exhibits a remarkable 
month, for July is generally a month of drought. 








Mowing Pastures. 


[t is a good idea to go through the pasture each 
year and cut the ripe grass, brakes and weeds. A 
few years of this practice will add many rods of 
feeding ground to the pasture, which would oth- 
erwise have afforded no feed for stock. The 
weeds, &c., obtained, make good mulching, bed- 
ding, or perhaps will answer for fodder during 
cold winter days. 





A New Idea. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
prefers lime to salt, for sprinkling on hay. Two 
quarts of air slacked lime is sufficient for a ton of 
hay. It is said to absorb the moisture and pre- 


vent moldiness, and stock relish the hay thus pre- 
pared. 





————_~e@ee 
Spanish Merino Bucks. 


We are in receipt of several inquiries for this 
variety of sheep. Those having them for sale 
would perhaps do well to avail themselvs of the 
use of our advertising columns. 





ta” We have received advance sheets of a work 
on Sheep Husbandry now in course of publication 
by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, & D. D. T. 
Moore, Rochester, N. ¥., which give evidence of 
® valuable work. We shall be able to speak 


more fully in regard to its contents on receipt of 
the work. 





Seeding Land. 


A large portion of our farmers use only timothy 
and red clover in seeding, while a few sow a little 
redtop, but they usually calculate that the white 
clover and redtop will ‘*come in’’ naturally, and 





will be pretty sure to fix themselves upon soil 
which is naturally adapted to their growth. 

All farmers know that the permanency and 

value of either mowing or pasture lands is de- 
pendent on the condition of the sward. The com- 
mon practice is to seed the ground with the same 
varieties, without taking into consideration the 
difference ia the nature of that soil, and the 
adaptedness of the plant to it. Thus one plant or 
kind may be better adapted to a moist soil than a 
dry one, and with another it is the opposite.— 
Clover is particularly valuable for hard clayey 
soils, as its long searching roots penetrate and 
make the solid mass more friable. 
Timothy, which is our main dependence for the 
mowing field, is not suited to pasturing. It will 
not live, for the close feeding of sheep and horses 
is fatal to the tubers. A mixture of grasses in 
which redtop and white clover predominates 
makes the most nutritive pasture feed, and where 
pasture lands are seeded, a variety of the forage 
plants should always be introduced. 

On deep clayey loams,orchard grass can be cul- 
tivated successfully. If sown with western clover 
seed, about balf and half, they make good hay, 


same season. The Kentucky blue-grass and the 
meadow Fescue are good grasses for pasture. The 
blue-grass requires rich strong soil, and should be 
sown only on such. The Fescue is said to bea 
good grass. 
till late in the fall, thus giving a bite to stock 
when other varieties are not in season. 

Most of our lands are more profitable for 
hay than any other crop, and in many cases it 
would be a disadvantage or an impossibility to 
go through with a rotation of crops before seed- 
ing. In such cases the land can be plowed after 


Grass seed is said to catch better when sown in 
this manner in August or first of September, than 
at any other season of the year. Of course the 
land will require a supply of manure, unless very 
rich. Good barnyard manure is the best for the 
purpose, but in its absence ground bones, super- 


the purpose. 








Sheep Husbandry. 





We have received a pamphlet on the Adapta- 
tion of Washington County to Sheep Husbandry, 
it being an address delivered before the West 
Washington County Agricultural Society, by G. 
F. Talbot, Esq. 

We have no doubt but Maine is ultimately to 
be almost wholly devoted to dairying and stock 
raising, for which our broken surface is peculiar- 
ly adapted, and sheep raising will undoubtedly 
be one vf the leading branches. The present high 
prices of wool has done much to stimulate the 
business, and many flocks have been doubled dur- 
ing the past year. 

The writer recommends that sheep husbandry 


answers to inquiries made throughout the coun- 
ty, which go to show its advantages, cost of rais- 
ing, &e. 

We make the following extract from the pam- 
phlet : 


“In passing over our rly cultivated and 
sparsely occupied county, I have tried to think of 
some form of industry by which our barren hills | 
may be made productive of wealth, and our scan- | 
tily peopled towns may become the homes of a | 
more numerous and thrifty, and not less intelli- | 
gent population. The only enterprise lying with- | 
in the limits of our moderate means, that bids | 
fair to accomplish these wishes, which I know | 
you all share with me, is the keeping of sheep, | 
and making that branch of husbandry our lead- 

ing business and the dependence of many families | 
for an income adequate to their reasonable wants. 

Suppose that every householder who is farmer 

enough to produce his own butter and pork, | 
should keep a flock of fifty sheep, you can readily 

see how large a sum it would add to your valua- 

tion. There is not only the income derivable 

from the wool produced, but these thousands of 

sheep bring with them many hundred acres of 
fenced pasture, more and larger barns, a greater 

breadth of tilled land, for which they yield ma- 

nure, and from which they demand winter fodder, 

all of which are permanent improvements; be- 

sides Nery the tables of many families with a 

palatable and wholesome meat. 

To devise some better modes or new branches 

of husbandry is the great end of our society, and 

if we can encourage by our united counsels the 
establishment of a business that shall add twenty 

per cent. to the scanty incomes of our farmers, the 
benefit we have conferred is almost incalculable.” 





Queries. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I noticed not long since, a 
couple of recipes in the Farmer, one for making 
apple molasses and one for making currant jelly, 
in which the use of brass kettles was recommend- 
ed. Now brass is an alloy of copper and zinc. 
The salts of both these metals are poisonous, and 
these salts are formed by the contact of the metals 





to inquire if you do not think the use of glazed 
kettles would be better for the health and for use 
in cooking fruits. 
How shall I destroy the green lice which infest 
apple trees? 
y answering the above inquiries through your 
columns you will much oblige A Reaper. 


Norz. We should certainly recommend the 
use of glazed or porcelain lined kettles for the 
cooking of all kinds of fruit for preserves. The 
old brass kettles were formerly the only article 
known for use for such purposes, hence their com- 
mon use at this time. 

A drenching of strong soap suds, or of whale oil 
soap will kill the green lice on your apple trees. 
A dusting with quick-lime when the twigs are 
damp would probably produce the desired effect. 
—Eps. 


~40@eo 


*Sorgo. 


Sorgo or the Northern Sugar Plant, is the title 
of a work by Isaac Hedges, issued by Applegate 
& Co., Cincinnati. It gives a full history of the 
plant with the particulars of selection of seed, 
cultivation, manufacturing into different articles 
as sugar, molasses, vinegar, &c., and is a com- 
plete handbook for the cultivator of the sorghum 





our Western farmers who are making the culti- 
vation of sorgo and its manufacture into ‘‘sweet- 
ening” a leading branch of business. Small oc- 
tavo. pp 200. ill. For sale by ©. A. Pierce, 





Augusta. 





such 1s most always the case, that is, these grasses 


as they are ina condition to cut at about the| 


It starts early in spring and grows 


the grass is cut, and immediately re-seeded.— | 


phosphate of lime, or any compost will answer | 


with the acid of fruits. Therefore I would like P 


Agricultural Miscellany, 


HYMN OF THE HARVESTERS. 


We gather them in—the bright green leaves— 
With our scythes and rakes to-day, 

And the mow grows big, as the pitcher heaves, 
His lift in the swelt’ring hay. 











0 ho! afield! for the mower’s scythe, 
Hath a ring as of destiny, 

Sweeping the earth of its burden lithe, 
As it sung in wrathful glee. 


We gather them in—the nodding plumes 
Of the yellow and bearded grain, 

And the flash of our sickles’ light illumes 
Our march o’er the vanquished plain. 


Anon, we come with a steed drawn car— 
The cunning of modern laws ; 

And acres stoop to its clanking jar, ' 
As it rocks its hungry jaws. 


We gather them m—the mellow fruits, 
From the shrub, the vine aud tree, 

With their russet, and golden, and purple suits, 
To garnish our treasury. 


And each has a juicy treasure stored, 
All beneath its painted rind, 

To cheer ovr guests at the social board, 
When we leave our cares behind. 


We gather them in—this goodly store— 
Bat not with a miser’s gust ; 

For that great All Father we adore, 
Hath but given it io trust. 


And our work of death is but for life, 
In the wintry days to come :— 

Then, a blessing upon the reaper’s strife, 
And a shout at his Harvest Home. 





Farm Life. 





With too many, life upon the farm isan em- 
ployment far too irksome. To most people it 
does not seem to be an employment sv productive 
in world!y pleasures and advantages as many 
others, and it often happens that farmer's sons, 
| wearied of the vocation, sick and disgusted with 
what they call the wearisome monotony of farm 
life, retire at an early age in disgust from the oc- 
cupation, and content themselves by selling tape 
and calico in city stores, or in pursuits even less 
honorable and profitable, far distant from the 
homes of their childhood. 

This is a state of things that ought not to exist; 
and which would not exist, if farmers would only 
realize the dignity and utility of their own voca- 
tion, and take reasonable and proper steps to 
make farming a more intellectual and attractive 
‘occupation, by conducting its various details 
| more in accordance with the principles which di- 
| rect other branches of industry. 
| Itis ‘tall work and no play,”’ 








according to 
; Webster’s spelling book, that **makes Jack a dull 
boy,’’ and this familiar truism has never had so 
| many sad illustrations, as from that class of boys, 
| who, born into rural life, and early introduced 
| into the severe drudgery of its monotonous du- 
| ties, arc continually seeking for opportunities to 
escape into other less manly, if more remunera- 
| tive employments. 

Farm life ought not to be thus unattractive and 
irksome ; and it is a shame and a disgrace to our 
| intelligence that the impression prevails, that the 
/smart boys of the family must go to the cities to 
| seek a livelihood, amid the brisk competition that 
| there prevails, while the dunces are expected to 
'remain upon the farm. 


| 


_ the case ; but those most interested, seem very 


slow to learn how it may be changed. Generally 
|regarded asa primitive employment, in which 
| there is little if any scope for mental effort or 
business energy and enterprise, there is little 
pains taken at home to interest the ardent facul- 
ties of the young in the real business of the farm, 
| by seasoning their toil with such ideas of energy, 
skill and capacity as insure success in other pur- 
suits of life. 

The farmer appreciates fine horses ; he must 
have cattle of the pure blood, of some favorite 
breed, and the father of his flock, whom he ex- 

cts to adda pound’s weight to every future 
| fleece, or a dollar in price to the value of every 





j 


be made the principal business of the farmers of |lamb brought to market, must be an animal of 
the county, and gives some statistics gleaned from 


unexceptionable blood. He knows that all these 
must be carefully watched and tenderly cared for 
to insure all the most favorable results of their 
| breeding, growth, and development, but often- 
times it happens, that the child of his love, who 
is to succeed him upon the paternal acres, cbtains 
far less thought and atiention than they, and the 
boy thus acquires a distaste for a pursuit whieh 
offers 8) little scope for his ambition or the devel- 
opement for his geniur. 

The remedy for these defects, which detract so 
much from the happiness of households, as well 
as the advancement of agriculture, lies in each 
farmer’s own home. Ie must realize first of all, 
the importance of making his occupation attrac- 
tive to those whose aid and co-operation he would 
receive, and this he may do best of all by learn- 
ing to understand it himeelf. 

The farmer should be a man of ideas as well as 
a worker, aud it may well be doubted, if there is 
any occupation in life, in which ideas will per- 
form their appropriate work in human develop- 
ment, than in all labors connected with the busi- 
ness of the farm. The farmer too, should bea 
man of business; it is not enough for him to 
know how to work, and to be able to work—but 
he should know how to raise crops ; how to breed 
animals, and the reason for every result which 
comes within the range of his observation. And 
he should know too, how to sell his crops, that he 
may attain all the advantage in the market, to 
which superior knowledge alwaysentitlesevery one 
who buys or sells. 

Give the farmer such perception of his posi- 
tion, his duties, and his capacities, and there are 
few whose farms and homesteads would not soon 
become the joy and delight of their children. 

With an eargest desire to secure their interest 
in the occupation by which he lives, the farmer, 
by every means in his power, should early direct 
their attention to all the phenomena of the farm, 
and making them direct participators in the vari- 
ous duties and enterprizes he has in hand, he will 
be surprised to find how his own zeal will increase 
with their growth in knowledge, and how rapidly 
their faculties will develop by his paternal aid 
co-operation. 

We plead for the boys upon the farm, who 
only regard farm life, in its connection with the 
low, the hoe, and the scythe. And in order to 
improve the breed of boys, as well as everything 
else that is useful and necessary for the farmer— 
we beg of our readers to accept these friendly 
hints, and thoughtfully to consider if it is not in 
their power to direct the minds and thoughts of 
their offspring in such channels as will save at 
least some of the smartest from the pulpit, the 
bar, and the yard stick, and thus secure their 
aid and co-operation, not only in agricultural im- 
provement, but in developing a better race of 
men, as well as better crops, and better races of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine.— Massachusetts 
Plowman. 





Stacking and Drying Beans. 


A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 
gives the following: I use two stakes instead of 
one, seven or eight feet long, anda half to two 
inches through. Set them in the ground about 
two inches apart; puta withe on the stakes a 
foot or eighteen inches from the ground ; take a 
small handful of beans and lay the roots between 
the stakes, so far through that the tops will not 
reach the ground ; then a bunch on the other 
side in the same way. After this, the roots only 
should come between the stakes, and the roots of 
each bunch should be laid at right angles with 
those of the bunch preceding. When within 2 
foot of the top of the stakes, put on another 
withe, cats the stakes together to hug the 
roots closely, then fill up witb Venn, as before, to 
the top ; then take two bunches of beans, tie the 
roots together and lay astride the top; and it is 


plant. It is particularly adapted to the wants of | finished 


Beans stacked in this way will never mould, as 
they often will when stacked around one stake. 
They should be stacked as soon as pulled, and al- 
ways handled by the roots. When the stacks are 
thoroughly dry, they may be taken to the ground 
whole, pulling the stakes from the ground. 


The world is greatly mistaken in this view of 


The Art of Milking, 


In Jennings’ late work on Cattle, the following 
remarks are given on the subject of milking :— 

Milking is performed in two ways, stripping 
and handling. Stripping consists in seizing the 
teat firmly near the root between the face of the 
thumb and the side of the fore-finger, the length 
of the teat passing through the other fingers, and 
in milking the hand passes down the entire length 
of the teat, causing the milk to flow out of its 
point in a forcible stream. The action is renew- 


root of the teat. Both hands are employed at 
the operation, each having hold of a different 
teat, and being moved alternately. The two 
nearest teats are commonly first milked, and then 
the two farthest. Handling is done by grasping 
the teat at the root with the fore finger like a 
hoop, assisted by the thumb, which lies horizon- 
tally over the fore-finger, the rest being also seiz- 
ed by the other fingers. Milk is drawn by press- 
ing upon the entire length of the teat in alternate 
jerks with the entire palm of the hand. Both 
hands me | thus employed, are made to press al- 
ternately, but so quickly following each other 
that the alternate streams of milk sound to the 
ear like one forcible, continued stream. This 
continued stream is also produced by stripping. 
Stripping, then, is performed by pressing certain 
fingers along the teat; handling, by the whole 
hand doubled, or fist, pressing the teat steadily 
at one place. Hence the origin of both names. 


since it is the more natural mcthod—imitating, 
as it does, the sucking of the calf. When a caif 
takes a teat into its mouth, it makes the tongue 
and palate, by which it seizes it, play upon the 
teat by alternate pressures or pulsations, while 
retaining it in the same position. It is thus ob- 
vious that handling is somewhat like sucking, 
whereas stripping is not at all like it. It is said 
that stripping is good for agitating the udder, 
the agitation of which is conducive to the with- 
drawal of a large quantity of milk ; but there is 
nothing to prevent the agitation of the udder as 
much as the dairymaid pleases, while holding in 
the other mode. inteall 

tion could he kept up in that way by the vibra- 
tions of the arms than by stripping. Stripping, 
by using an unconstrained pressure on two sides 
of the teat, is much more apt to press it unequal- 
ly, than by grasping the whole tcat in the palm 
of the hand; while the friction occasioned by 
pressing the finger and thumb firmly over the out- 
lside of the teat, is more likely to cause heat and 
irritation in it than a steady and full grasp of the 
entire hand. ‘To show that this friction causes an 
unpleasant feeling even to the dairymaid, she is 
often obliged to lubricate the teat frequently with 
milk, and to wet it at first with water; whereas 
the other mode requires no such expedients. 


milking which may give pain to the cow, it can- 
not be employed when the teats are chapped, 
with so much ease to the cow as handling. 

The first requisite in the person that milks is, 
of course, the utmost cleanliness. Without this, 
the milk is unendurable. The udder should, 
therefore, be carefully cleaned before the milking 
commences. 

Milking should be done fast, to draw away the 
milk as quickly as possible, and it should be con- 
tinued as long as there is a drop of milk to bring 
away. This is an issue which cannot be attended 
to in too particular a manner. I[f any milk is 
left, it is reabsorbed into the system, or else be- 
comes caked, and diminishes the tendency to se- 
crete a full quantity afterward. Milking as dry 
as possible is especially necessary with young 
cows with their first calf; us the mode of milking 
and the length of time to which they can be made 
to hold out, will have very mach t> do with their 
milking qualities as long as they live. Old milk 
left in the receptacle of the teat soon changes into 
a curdy state, and the caseous matter not being 
at once removed by the next milking, is apt to 
irritate the lining membrane of the teat during 
the operation, especially when the teat is forcibly 
rubbed down between the finger and thumb in 
stripping. The consequence of this repeated ir- 


which at length becomes so hardened as to close 
up the orifice at the end of the teat. The mem- 
brane may be easily felt from the outside of the 
teat, when the teat is said to be corded. After 
this the teat becomes deaf, as it is called, and no 
more milk can afterward be drawn from the 
quarter of the udder to which the corded teat is 
attached. 





Thinking Farmers. 


It is Ruskin, we believe, who regards repose as 
an element or index of power. He certainly 
deems it essential in all works of art. 
plied to agriculture, the reader will regard it an- 
omalous. It may be; but, we believe, that must 
— upon the mode of application. 

t is proverbial that the men who exert the 
strongest influence among their fellows—who 
sway the popular mind—on whose judgment and 
language the public rely with confidence, are the 





munity. And this clags of farmers are usually 
successful, They give a good reason for what 
they do ; they do nothing unless they have a clear, 
logical reason for doing it. When a plan is 
adopted, it is prosecuted with a persistence and 
power which conscious strength gives to purpose. 
The plan is as distinct and defined, and the results 
as clearly seen by the director, as if they had been 
already demonstrated. 

But the nervous never stand still, consequently 


and unreliable in character and results ot his o 
erations, as he is in his mental strength. He 
floats on the sea of circumstances. He yields to 
every impulse. He drifts into every current, and 
stands on every sand bar. He has no repose, no 

urpose, no strength, no success. He never fin- 
ishes what he commences ; never commences what 
he ought, and often begins what he ought not. 
And this quality of mind or character is fatal to 
a farmer. Such aman should cultivate repose. 
He should deliberate. He should seek the strength 
which comes of calculation. He should yield to 
no impulse until he can convince himself that he 
has a tangible reason for it. He should, to a cer- 
tain extent, become skeptical of his own judg- 
ment, and strengthen it by quiet, discreet coun- 
sel from his fellow-farmers, in whose judgment 
and experience h2 can rely. 

A sober, second thought saves the farmer from 
loss of money and disappointment. And while 
we do not plead the cause of indolence or inac- 
tion, we do urge deliberation in all things. 





Farmers’ Economy. 


Farmers talk a great deal about economy. I 
know one man who will go three miles out of his 
way, over a bad road, to save a few cents at the 
toll gate. Another, who is so economical of 
blacksmith expenses, that instead of getting a 
tire set at the right time, will make it do a week 
or two longer, and some dark night will be found 
groping his way home with three wheels and a 
rail to his wagon, while a horse or two are unable 
to leave the stable on account of lameness, result- 
ing from a misunderstanding of the word economy, 
as applied to the shoeing of horses. Many a man 
is 80 economical in the matter of boards for barns, 
stables and sheds, that he builds them every year 
of corn and hay. This may be consifered strange 


+| building materials, but what 1 state is true. If 


an animal is ex to the storms and colds of 
winter, it ‘will take one half the food it consumes 
to keep it as warm as it would be naturally in a 
good comfortable stable; the other half will just 
keep it along. So the half of the grain and hay 
is used for making a stable—expensive building 
materials, but this is not the economy however, 
that | would recommend, nor that will pay heavy 
war expenses.—Rural New Yorker. 


gg” Improve the soil should be the motto of 
farmer, and while improving the soil don’t 
forget to improve the mind. 








ed by again quickly elevating the hand to the | 


Ot these two modes, handling is the preferable, | 


,® more constant vibra- | 


ritation is the thickening of the lining membrane, | 


Bat ap- | 


most deliberate, cool, reposeful men in the com- | 


the on-the-go sort of a man is usually as fickle | Where the doors are, 
| —Colonial Farmer. 


Harvesting Buckwheat. 


| No grain ig more difficult to harvest without 
| waste than Buckwheat. There is no crop that 
ripens 80 uneven—a portion of it being dead ripe— 
| shelling out while the rest is ripening. Hence 
| the difficulty of harvesting at the right time, in 
| order to secure the largest ible amount of 
/seed and in the best condition. The following 
remarks are to the point—though so far as hay 
caps are concerned, there is no use in talking: 

**Cut your buckwheat when most of the berry 
can be saved ; that is, when the majority of the 
kernels are ripe, or sufficiently advanced to ripen 
in the stock when cut. 

It will be seen, by taking this view, that the 
grain must be ut rather green, earlier than is 
commonly practiced, and that much milk and 
many white kernels must be cut down. Your 
grain will cut all the easier; your straw be the 
better, and the frost be more aptly robbed of his 

rize. 

. Cut early, then, and put up at once, when the 
grain is moist, either with rain or dew. You 
may avoid the wet. Put up in good sized stooks. 
The air will readily circulate through. And 
thus there will be no shelling ; you will save all 
the grain. 

To fully preserve the berry from the rain, we 
advise hay caps, for the heavy, long rains drown 
the berry, and the flour loses that vivacity and 
whiteness which are native with the grain, but 
which are so rarely seen. 

It is in this way alone that buckwheat can be 
| properly secured—that the whole can be secured, 
and in the best condition. In such a case buck- 
wheat flour becomes one of*our best brands of 
|flour, if carefully ground. It should not be 
dried to a crisp before grinding, as is often done. 
When weil secured, as it should be, it will do to 
take to the grist-mill from the fanning mill. 
Avoid grinding close, for remember the bran 
makes up what the flour loses, and makes one of 
the best feeds.— Homestead. 











Foot-Rot in Sheep. 


Foot-rot can be cured. Whoever doubts it is 
| grossly ignorant, and if his doubts are of long 
| standing, probably hopelessly so. 

The cure does not depend so much upon the 
efficacy of some particular medicine, as upon the 
| general management. 
| ‘The first thing to do is to yard the flock, and 
| select all that appear unaffected and put them by 
| themselves. With a swab wash their feet be- 

tween the hoofs with a strong solution of blue 
| vitirol, or diluted nitric acid, or corrosive subli- 
|mate dissolved in alcohol, or eomething that will 
| destroy any infection that may attach to the foot. 
| Put them in a pasture where no diseased sheep 








And | have been, and carefully watch the ‘first appear- 
asa further proof that stripping is a mode of} ance of evil.’ 


If a sheep appears at all lame, re- 
| move it at once, and it may be best to re-examine 
and swab them all afterabout a fortnight. Watch 
them close fora few weeks, and don’t let any 
sheep stay in the flock after it shows any signs of 
being affected. 
| »Carefully examine all the lame sheep; remove 
| with a sharp knife the diseased flesh and loosened 
horn or hoof, carefully avoiding to cut the live 
| flesh, and then apply blue vitirol, or some other 
| approved remedy, and put the sheep into a dry, 
}clean place. Repeat that process once a week 
till they are cured—and cure them you can. 
Failures occur because people fancy there is 
some omnipotence in the medicine—whereas much 
depends upon judicious surgery, and more upon 
unremitting attention until the cure is complete. 
Cures will never be effected by semi-annual doc- 





ity of cases; but if you wait till they are re-in- 
fected before you look at them again, you are 
back to the starting place; and if you persevere 
| till all are cured but one or two, and leave them 
| to spread the infection, as is very often done, then 
| you will never be rid of the disease. But if you 
follow it up skillfully, without omission once 
every week, you will surely have them sound in 
from four to six weeks—unless, very rarely the 
disease may be dormant for that time in cold 
weather, and in that case be ready for it when it 
comes out.—Rural New Yorker. 








Barns, 





| When barns are scattered about the farm some 
| thirty yards from each other, and as many more 
from the house, it pays better to move and ar- 
range them in a more convenient manner—as the 
time would soon amount to enough to pay all ex- 
penses, say nothing of what better care the stock 
will receive when near the house, than they used 
to at the ‘‘further barn.’’ Also, it pays to puta 
good stone wall (laid up with mortar) under 
every frame building—except corn-houses and 
cheese-houses, which should stand upon posts set 
solid in the ground, with a large tin pan bottom 
side up placed upon the top of every post to pre- 
| vent mice ranning up. Remember and have the 
| mason leave several small holes at the top of the 
| wall to let air in; for if closed tight it will cause 
| the sill and sleepers to decay. hen you build 
a bridge in front of the large doors, of stone and 
| dirt, do not put any dirt near the sill, as the 
| water from the roof’ will soon cause decay. 1 be- 
| lieve thousands of dollars are wasted in this way 
‘every year. Remedy—Build your bridge of stone 
| or dirt within two feet of the doors, and place a 
stick of timber four inches from the sill, and four 
| short pieces from sill to embankment, and place 
| two planks upon this foundation and your sill 
| will not decay here before it does anywhere else. 
'Do not nail a board on the front side of the sill 
as this will cause decay. 








Charcoal and Salt for Hogs. 


One of the best articles that can be given to 
swine, while confined, is charcoal, pulverized, 
and common salt. Salt and sulphur, are also 
very good articles, and should be constantly sup- 

lied. 

F We would not, however, be understood as urg- 
ing the necessity of keeping these articles con- 
tinually by them, or introducing them into their 
daily food. The first is necessary to obviate the 
bad tendency of certain kinds of aliment, and 
should be supplied in quantities varying from 
one pint to two quarts, as often as once or twice 
a week. Salt should always be introduced asa 
seasoning in food. When it is not so used, it 
should be given twice a week, or it may be plac- 
ed in a box in the stye, to which the animals can 
have access whenever they wish to partake.— Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


| 
' 
' 





Horse Chestnut. 


(Esculus Hyppocastanum.) From the great 
popularity of this tree, both for ornament and 
shade, its fruit is destined to become very abun- 
dant, and its present —— is settled in this 
country as a useless production. No animal but 
the deer can be forced to eat it. Now, if it can 
be rendered an edible material, it may become an 
important article to the community some day or 
other, as it is well known that whole districts in 
France subsist on the fruit of the common chest- 


nat. Mr. Flandin, an agriculturist of some note 
in England, says that the nut of the horse chest- 
nut, dried and freed from the shells, if und 


and mixed with one or two per cent. of carbonate 
of soda, or one pound of soda to the hundred, and 
then washed till white, is fit food for man or ani- 
mals. The salt removes all the bitter principle 
from the nut. 


To Remove Lice from Cattle. 


Dissolve camphor gum in new rum—making 
the liquid pretty strong of camphor, and appl 
on various parts of the body of the animal. It 
is a harmless application, so far as the animal 
is concerned, asia the coat free and clean—but 
destroys the lice. In two or three weeks, make 
another application in order to kill the young 
ones that may have hatched out. 








toring. The first application will cure the major- | 


Alints for the Household. 


- Good Housekeeping. 


So much ‘Advice to Housekeepers” is con- 
stantly going the rounds of the press, that we 
feel a little diffident about broaching the subject ; 
but, as it is a prolific theme, and one of general 
interest, inasmuch as the comfort, health and 
happiness of every family depends very much on 
good housekeeping, we will venture a word.— 
These writers on housckeeping—who, by the way, 
are generally men—seem to think that one word 
covers the whole ground, and that is—work. 
To work early and Jate, to scrub and scour, and 
churn and sweep, and wash, and bake—this, ac- 
cording to their theory, is good housekeeping. 
There never was a greater mistake. Some of the 
most notable workers we ever knew, were poor 
housekeepers. They made as much work as they 
did. To keep your whole house—garrets, closets, 
cellars—everything neat and clean ; to see that 
nothing is wasted ; to serve up well-cooked food 
in an attractive and orderly manner ; to have ‘‘a 
place for everything and everything in ite place’’ 
this is good housekeeping. This sounds formida- 
ble enough, but one head and one pair of hands 
very often meet all these requirements, and that, 
too, in an easy, quiet way that seems like magic. 
\[t requires skill and forethought to keep it 
|Straight ; but, by giving everything its proper 
time and place, it is easily accomplished. : 
Ifa lady be mistress of a large family, it by no 
means follows that, to be a good housekeeper she 
| must prepare every morsel of food, or to do all 
the washing, sweeping, milking, and the thousand 
| other things to be done ina family. She may 
not do any of them, and yet be a notable house- 
keeper. Any one can do the hard, rough work, 
but not every one can plan it rightly; and this 
planning, management or whatever you please to 
leall it, is the grand secret of perfect housekeep- 
jing. Without it, one may work hard all the 
| time, and still have a comfortless and disorderly 
home, while with it, a vast amount of work is 
rformed with little bustle or fatigue, and the 
_— bas leisure for more refined occupa- 
|tions, or for mental improvement. We have 
known many notable housewives, who thought 
no farmer's wife or daughter should take time for 
music, or reading, or even for the fine needle- 
work, but we cannot understand why the work- 
ers should not enjoy such pleasure as well as the 
idlers of fashion.—N. J. Farmer. 
Tomato Meat Piz. Cover the bottom of the 
udding dish with bread crumbs, then make a 
_ of cold roasted mutton, cut in small pieces, 
then a layer of tomatoes sliced, then another lay- 
er of bread crumbs, another of meat, another of 
tomatoes, and then cover with bread crumbs and 
bake till the crust is brown. Se son with salt 
‘and pepper to your taste. It will bear high 
seasoning. Serve hot and a better relishing dish 
is not often met with. 


| Crap Appts Jeuiy. Jelly from any other tart 
‘apples can be made inthe same way as the fol- 
|lowing—apples, however, should first be sliced. 
| The crab apples have a very delicate flvor—better 
| for jelly than that of other apples. 
| Put them in a kettle with just enough water to 
jeover them and let them boil four hours, then 
| take them off the fire and rub them through a 
colander ; this will separate the seeds and skin 
| from the pulp ; then strain them through a flan- 
nel bag. Then toeach pint of the juice thus 
strained, add a pound of white sugar and boil 
| for twenty minutes—meanwhile skim, if necessa- 
i ry; then fill your glasses or moulds and let them 











‘stand for two or three days in the sun, till sufll- 
| ciently hardened. 


| To Preserve Purcms. Make a syrup of clean, 
brown sugar; clarify it; when perfectly clear 
and boiling hot pour it over the plums, having 
picked out all the unsound ones and stems: let 
them remain in the syrup two days, then drain it 
off; make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it 
over again ; let them remain another day or two, 
then put them ina preserving kettle over the 
fire, and simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, 
and thick or rich. One pound af sugar to each 
pound of plums. Small damsons are very fine, 
preserved as cherries, or any other — fruit.— 
Clarify the shi and when boiling hot put in 
|the plums ; let them boil very gently until they 
are cooked and thesyruprich. Put them in pots 
|and jars; the next day secure as directed. 
| Brack Corrant Wine. To every three quarts 
| of juice, put the same of water, unboiled ; and to 
| every three quarts of the liquor add three pounds 
of very pure moist sugar. Put it into a cask, re- 
| serving a little for a. “7 Put the cask ina 
|warm dry room, and the liquor will ferment.— 
Skim off the refuse when the fermentation shall 
| be over, and fill up with the reserved liqaor.— 
When it has ceased working, pour three quarts 
of brandy to — quarts of wine. Bung it close- 
ly for nine months ; then bottle it, and drain the 
thick part through a jelly- until it is clear, 
and battle that. . coon it, ~~ 5 twelve months. 
Exper-Berry Wine is considered valuable in 
cases of sore throat, influenza, &c. As we 
have sometimes met with it in England it is 
not a bad imitation of Port. That, however. 
was not considered the medicinal kind, for mak- 
ing which the following recipe may be followed : 
| To every quart of elder-berries put two quarts of 
| water; Jo half an hour, run the liquor and 
break the fruit through a hair sieve ; then to ev- 
ery quart of juice, put three-quarters of a pouad 
of sugar, coarse, but not the very coarsest. Boil 
the whole a quarter of an hour, with some Ja- 
maica peppers, ginger and a few cloves. Pour 
it into a tub, and when of proper warmth, into 
the barrel, with toast and yeast to work, which 
there is more difficulty to make it do than most 
other liquors. When it ceases to hiss, put a quart 
of brandy to eight gallons, and stop up. Bottle 
in the spring or at Christmas. The liquor must 
be ina warm place to make it work.—Boston 
Cultivator. 


Dysentery Syrup. Take of rhubarb and wild 
cherry bark, a handful each ; sugar, 4 tablespoon- 
fuls. Simmer awhile, and add a little brandy. 
Dose, 1 tablespoonful every 15 minutes, until the 
pain ceases. This is considered an infallible rem- 
edy for dysentery and similar complaints, by those 
who have tried it. 

Common Catuartic Pris. Take the inner bark 
of the butternut tree, scraped down, balm of Gil- 
ead, and white ash bark. Boil them in water, 
until all the strength is out. Take out the bark, 
and continue to boil it down until you can work 
it into pills. These pills are good for coughs and 
colds, and answer all the purposes of an ordinary 
cathartic. 


To Maxe Biacxserry Wixe. The following is 
a recipe which was given at a late meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club, New-York, for making black 
wine : ‘‘Add three pound of refined sugar to 
half gallon of the pure juice and one quart of 
water, and let it ferment and work off breelyy at 
the bunghole. Care must be taken to keep the 
cask fall. I would not recommend adding over 
fifty per cent. of water to the juice of any fruit to 
make wine. The great fault is over-watering.”’ 


Tomato Picktx, Slice 1 k of toma- 
toes ; sprinkle 1 teacupful of fine salt over them ; 
let them stand 24 hours; drain off the juice ; 
boil them in 1 gallon of vinegar until soft ; skim 
them into a jar; sprinkle over them 1 teacupfal 
of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of horseradish, 1 large 
spoonful of cinnanfon, 1 large spoonful of allspice, 
one half large spoonful of cloves, one-half spoon- 
ful of ground mustard, 1 fal ground 
black pepper; put these into vinegar and 
boil away to 3 quarts; strain through a cullen- 
der, it will then be fit for use. 

Srrinc Beans. The Working Farmer says 
string beans may be preserved for winter by 
ing in salt. Prepare the same as for summer 
cooking—then pack in fine salt; when required 
for use they should be first. sifted free from all 
loose salt and then soaked over night in cold wa- 
ter, previous to boiling. 














